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THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

"He  had  but  little  gold  within  his  coffer; 

But  all  that  he  might  borrow  from  a  friend 

On  books  and  learning  he  would  swiftly  spend, 

And  then  he'd  pray  right  busily  for  the  souls 

Of  those  who  gave  him  wherewithal  for  schools. 

Of  study  he  took  utmost  care  and  heed. 

Not  one  word  spoke  he  more  than  was  his  need; 

And  that  was  said  in  fullest  reverence 

And  short  and  quick  and  full  of  high  good  sense. 

Pregnant  of  moral  virtue  was  his  speech; 

And  gladly)  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach.  " 

The  teaching  profession  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  exacting 
professions  a  person  can  enter.  The  job  of  teaching,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  task  which  it  undertakes  to  do,  demands  the  highest  possible 
type  of  person  as  its  practitioner.  In  somewhat  belated  recognition  of 
this  fact,  standards  for  teacher  certification  throughout  the  United 
States  are  becoming  increasingly  more  and  more  demanding.  During 
the  past  few  years,  even  in  the  face  of  unpropitious  circumstances,  state 
after  state  has  enacted  new  legislation  to  raise  the  level  of  its  educa- 
tional program.  The  day  is  now  happily  past  in  most  sections  of  our 
country  when  a  young  person  could  graduate  from  a  public  school  in 
the  morning  and  return  in  the  afternoon  as  a  responsible  teacher  in 
charge  of  his  own  classroom. 

This  trend  toward  the  raising  of  standards  throughout  the  profes- 
sion is,  of  course,  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  needed  to  give 
teaching  a  truly  professional  status.  Indeed,  the  teaching  fraternity 
itself  is  largely  responsible  for  what  legislatures  are  now  doing  toward 
the  improvement  of  professional  standards.  The  individual  teacher  is, 
in  most  cases,  the  first  to  recognize  the  advantages  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  profession  of  higher  standards  and  to  take  steps  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  professional  background.  The  matter  of  personal 
economy,  of  course,  prevents  many  teachers  from  extending  their  pro- 
fessional training  as  far  as  they  would  like  to.  As  a  partial  solution  to 
this  problem,  however,  most  colleges  are  today  offering  attractive  sum- 
mer-session programs. 

In  Pennsylvania  every  summer  about  18,000  persons  are  in  attend- 
ance at  summer  schools.  A  large  majority  of  these  people  are  teachers. 
Many  of  them  are  taking  advantage  of  the  summer  session  simply  to 
meet  state  requirements;  but  many  others  are  enrolled  as  students  be- 
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cause  they  are  sincerely  eager  to  improve  themselves  professionally. 
The  result  is  that  the  student  body  of  most  colleges  during  the  sum- 
mer session  is  an  unusually  mature,  alert,  professional-minded  group 
of  men  and  women  anxious  to  learn  from  their  association  together  in 
the  college  classroom.  To  be  a  part  of  such  a  group,  therefore,  at 
almost  any  summer  session,  becomes  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
challenging  experiences  a  wide-awake  teacher  can  have. 

There  are  many  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  offering  excellent  sum- 
mer programs.  Unquestionably,  a  teacher  would  find  attendance  at 
almost  any  one  of  them  profitable.  But  it  would  seem  only  logical  that 
a  teacher  who  is  seriously  interested  in  improving  himself  along  gen- 
uinely professional  lines  would  naturally  look  toward  a  teachers  college 
as  the  most  likely  type  of  institution  from  which  to  receive  additional 
professional  instruction.  Especially  ought  this  to  be  true  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  State  has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  development 
cf  strong  teacher-training  institutions.  Probably  in  no  other  state  are 
facilities  for  the  self-improvement  of  in-service  teachers  more  readily 
accessible  than  they  are  in  Pennsylvania  through  the  summer-session 
offerings  of  the  various  state  teachers  colleges. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  OF  1940 

For  several  years  the  summer  session  has  been  an  important  part 
of  the  program  at  Indiana.  The  same  courses  are  offered,  so  far  as 
demand  justifies,  as  are  given  in  the  regular  year,  the  same  time  is 
spent  on  each  course,  and  the  same  credit  given  as  during  the  regular 
session.  In  addition,  many  other  courses  are  offered  so  that  every 
student  may  secure  the  work  that  satisfies  his  needs.  The  summer 
session  of  1940  will  continue  these  extensive  offerings,  and  every  de- 
partment will  present  a  wide  variety  of  courses.  Teachers  in  service 
and  regular  college  students  will  find  desirable  courses  in  the  fields  of 
primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  education  and  also  in  the  special 
fields  of  Art,  Business  Education,  Home  Economics,  and  Music  Edu- 
cation. The  particular  groups  whose  interests  have  been  kept  in  mind 
\n  preparing  the  summer  program  are  these: 

1.  Teachers  in  service  who  wish  to  renew  State  Standard  Limited 
and  other  limited  certificates. 

2.  Teachers  in  service  who  are  holders  of  Normal  School  Certifi- 
cates or  other  certificates  secured  on  less  than  a  college  degree  and 
who  are  candidates  for  a  degree.  Many  teachers  are  following  this  plan 
because  they  realize  that  in  the  light  of  ever-increasing  requirements 
they  cannot  meet  the  new  dmands  except  by  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion. 

3.  Graduates  of  the  seecondary  curriculum  or  of  one  of  the  special 
curricula  who  wish  to  add  certification  in  other  fields  or  who  wish  to 
take  attractive  courses  for  purely  cultural  and  professional  develop- 
ment. 

4.  Holders  of  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  who  wish  to 
secure  the  six  semester  hours'  credit  needed  to  make  this  certificate 
permanent.  Courses  are  provided  for  these  students,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  credit  will  not  apply  toward  a  Master's  degree. 

5.  Regular  college  students  who  are  irregular  or  who  are  short 
in  credit  hours  or  quality  points.  Any  student  who  does  not  have  a 
C  average  on  at  least  16  hours  for  each  semester  of  attendance  should 
attend  summer  school  to  bring  his  work  up  to  standard. 

6.  Regular  college  students  in  secondary  and  special  departments 
who  wish  to  add  certification  in  fields  outside  their  regiilar  curricula. 

7.  Graduates  of  secondary  schools  who  have  not  attended  college 
?nd  who  wish  to  get  started  on  their  college  work. 
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COURSES  FOR  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  seven  curricula  offered  at  Indiana  are  not  published  in  this 
bulletin.  They  are  printed  in  full,  with  brief  descriptions  of  each 
course,  in  the  1940-1941  Catalog,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  secured  on 
request.  Any  course  in  any  curriculum  will  be  taught  in  summer  school 
if  there  is  sufficient  demand.  The  courses  actually  given  will  depend 
on  the  requests  and  the  enrollments  in  the  classes.  It  is  very  import- 
ant, therefore,  that  students  make  known  their  requests  in  advance  in 
order  that  the  desired  courses  may  be  given.  In  case  any  class  has  to 
be  closed  on  account  of  too  many  students,  the  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  who  have  indicated  this  course  on  their  advance  requests. 
Every  student,  therefore,  who  expects  to  attend  summer  school  should 
fill  out  and  return  the  enclosed  card.  This  will  help  the  administration 
in  the  selection  of  courses  and  will  help  the  student  in  providing  those 
courses  that  will  be  desired.  The  following  courses  will  definitely  be 
offered,  as  will  any  other  course  for  which  enough  advance  requests 
come  in.  No  course  will  be  retained  unless  a  sufficient  number  enroll. 
Ufually  at  least  ten  students  will  be  required  for  the  continuance  of  a 
class,  except  in  the  case  of  special  subjects  or  majors  in  the  secondary 
field. 

REGULAR  SESSION 

JUNE  17— JULY  27 

ART 

Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting 

Appreciation  of  Art  (2  semester  hours) 

Drawing  I 

Drawing  II 

Media  and  Techniques  (Painting) 

Modeling 

Pictorial  Expression  and  Illustration 

Pottery 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Bookkeeping  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V 
Business  Law  I,  II 
Business  Mathematics  I,  II,  III 
Business  Organization  and  Finance 
Clerical  Practice  and  Machines 
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Psychology  of  Method  in  Business  Courses 

Retail  Selling  III 

Shorthand  I,  II,  III 

Shorthand  Applications 

Stenographic  Office  Practice 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Courses 

Typewriting  I,  II,  III 

Typewriting  Applications 

EDUCATION 

Children's  Literature  and  Story  Telling 

Child  Psychology 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Instruction  in  Reading 

Educational  Psychology 

Evolution  of  the  American  Public  School 

General  Psychology 

Mental  Hygiene 

Practicum  in  Psychological  Testing 

Problems  of  Secondary  Education 

Public  School  Administration 

School  Law 

Sociology 

Teaching  of  English 

Visual  Education 

ENGLISH 

Choral  Speaking 

English  I,  II 

Literature  I,  II 

Advanced  Composition 

Contemporary  Poetry 

English  Philology 

Modern  Drama 

Recent  Trends  in  Teaching  Literature 

Short  Story 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Economic  Geography 

Geography  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Geography  of  the  Western  Hemispliere 

Geography  of  Latin  America 

Geograpliy  of  Europe 

Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Geography  of  the  Pacific  Reahn 

Principles  of  Geograpliy 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Athletic  Coaching 

Health  P^ducation  L  II 

Swimming 

Teaching  of  Health 

Teaching  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 

Recreational  activities  of  many  kinds. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Advanced  Costume  Design 

Applied  Design  I 

Child  Development 

Clothing  III 

Consumer  Education 

Family  Relationships 

Home  Economics  Education   III 

Home  Management 

Present  Trends  in  Home  Economics 


MATHEMATICS 

College  Algebra  I 
Curriculum  in  Arithmetic 
Applied  Mathematics 
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MUSIC 

Instrumental   Methods   and   Materials 

Advanced   Instrumental   Conducting 

Methods  and  Materials  I,  II,  III 

Advanced  Choral  Conducting 

Music  Appreciation 

Music  I,  II 

Music  in  the  Integrated  Program 

Orchestration  for  School  Bands  aad  Orchestras 

SCIENCE 

Astronomy 

Biological  Chemistry 

Biological  Science  II 

Curriculum  in  Elementary  Science 

Field  Botany 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry 

General  Physics  I,  II 

Organic  Chemistry 

Ornithology 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

American  Government 
Economics 

Early  European  History 
European  History  Since  the  World  War 
History  of  Civilization 
Latin  American  History 
Modern  European  History 
United  States  History  I 
I         Social  and  Industrial  History 
Teaching  of  Social  Studies 


POST  SESSION 

JULY  27  — AUGUST  17 

There  will  be  a  post  session  of  three  weeks,  from  July  29  to 
August  17.  During  this  period  a  student  may  get  one,  two,  or  three 
semester  hours'  credit.  The  following  courses  will  be  offered  and  any 
course  here  listed,  or  any  other  course  in  the  catalog,  will  be  given  in 
which  fifteen  or  more  students  enroll.  It  is  very  necessary  that  students 
who  expect  to  remain  for  the  post  session  indicate  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects early,  so  that  classes  will  be  formed  to  meet  their  needs. 

Biological  Science  I  or  II 

American  Government 

Appreciation  of  Music 

Bacteriology 

Biological  Chemistry 

Child  Psychology 

Children's  Literature  and  Story  Telling 

Curriculum  in  Elementary  Science 

Economic  Geography 

Educational  Psychology 

English  II 

Evolution  of  the  American  Public  School  (2  semester  hours) 

Geography  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Geography  Field  Trip 

History  of  Civilization 

History  of  Pennsylvania 

Literature  I,  II 

Music  in  the  Integrated  Program 

Philosophy  of  Education  (2  semester  hours) 

Physical  Science  II 

Principles  of  Geography 

Retail  Selling 

School  Law  (1  semester  hour) 

Shakespeare 

Sociology 

Visual  Education  (2  semester  hours) 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

There  will  be  no  Saturdai/  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  given  in  tlie  regular  session,  there  will 
be  a  number  of  special  features  for  the  summer  session  of  1940.  Many 
of  these  special  offerings  center  around  the  fine  recreational  program 
featuring  trips  in  the  school  bus  which  are  described  elsewhere.  Among 
tlie  special  features,  however,  are  some  that  are  strictly  educational.  A 
number  of  these  are  here  discussed  briefly. 

In  the  ART  DEPARTMENT  almost  every  phase  of  art  work  will 
I.''  provided.  The  beginning  student  will  be  given  plenty  of  class  work, 
while  the  advanced  student  in  crafts  or  painting  will  be  able  to  work 
cut  liis  own  ideas  with  only  such  expert  guidance  as  may  be  needed. 
The  laboratory  school  will  provide  opportunity  for  observation  of  work 
in  grades  one  to  eight. 

The  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  will  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  in  all  phases  of  commercial  work.  There  will 
.•also  be  a  number  of  courses  available  as  electives  to  students  in  other 
de})artments  without  additional  cost. 

In  the  field  of  HEALTH  EDUCATION  there  will  be  a  wide 
range  of  Iiealth  and  recreatitmal  activities.  Besides  the  regular  curric- 
ulum offerings,  two  courses  will  be  of  particular  interest: 

The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 

3  semester  hours 
The  purpose  of  tliis  course  is  to  interpret  to  tlie  individual  the 
contribution  physical  education  makes  to  general  education.  The  prin- 
ciples of  physical  education  will  be  studied  from  a  biological,  sociolog- 
ical, and  physiological  point  of  view.  Some  aspects  of  methods  will 
be  included,  together  with  standards  for  judging  physical-education 
practice. 

Athletic  Coaching  No  Credit 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track,  and  tennis  from  a  coach's  point  of  view.  Plays,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  skills,  and  the  conditioning  of  players  will  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  course.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Boyts,  and  Mr.  Prugh  will 
collaborate  with  Mr.  Timmons  in  this  course. 

The  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  wider 
range  of  courses  than  is  usual  in  summer  school.  The  new  curriculum, 
recently  adopted,  has  several  courses  not  previously  offered.  These 
will  enable  teachers  on  service  and  students  in  regular  attendance  to 
.secure  additional  credit  in  their  chosen  field. 
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In  the  MATHEMATICS  DEPARTMENT  the  course  in  Applied 
Mathematics  will  include  the  study  of  instruments  such  as  the  slide 
rule,  the  angle  mirror,  the  hypsometer,  alidade,  sextant,  and  transit, 
and  their  uses  in  simple  surveying,  together  with  other  practical  appli- 
cations of  mathematical  knowledge.  Those  students  who  do  not  have 
credit  for  this  course  and  who  need  a  course  in  mathematics  for  per- 
manent certification  will  find  this  an  especially  valuable  course. 

The  MUSIC  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  offers  two  new 
courses,  besides  an  attractive  list  of  electives  wliich  may  be  taken  with- 
out additional  cost  by  students  in  other  departments.  The  two  new 
courses  are: 

Orchestration  for  School  Bonds  and  Orchestras  3  semester  hours 
This  is  a  practical  course  in  the  rudiments  of  scoring  for  bands 
and  orchestras,  including  transpositions ;  cross  cueing ;  scoring  for 
strings,  woodwinds,  brasses ;  arranging  and  transcribing  of  songs,  and 
piano  music;  and  scoring  of  marches  and  dance  forms. 

Music  in  the  Integrated  Program  3  semester  hours 

Purpose:  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  grade  teacher 
and  the  music  supervisor  with  recent  trends  in  the  correlation  of  music 
with  the  activity  program  in  the  grades,  and  with  the  social-studies- 
core-curriculum  use  of  music  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Techniques:  In  this  course  units  of  study  will  be  constructed, 
based  on  the  activity  program  as  carried  out  in  the  grades  and  core- 
curriculum  projects  on  the  secondary  level.  The  technique  of  unit  or- 
ganization and  construction  will  be  developed;  and  projects,  designed 
j.nd  executed  to  develop  skill  in  the  preparation  of  such  units,  will  be 
prepared. 

Outcomes:  Such  a  course  will  instruct  supervisors  and  grade 
teachers  in  the  possibilities  of  enriching  much  of  their  work  with  art 
experiences  directly  correlated  with  the  vital  experiences  which  the 
children  are  meeting  in  their  school  life.  It  is  felt  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct demand  for  such  a  course  in  our  service  area,  particularly  in  rural 
schools. 

The  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  offers  sufficient  variety  to 
care  for  all  interests.  For  the  lover  of  the  outdoors  there  will  be 
courses  in  the  fields  of  botany  and  biology  that  will  take  the  students 
to  many  of  the  beauty  spots  around  Indiana  and  on  longer  trips  to 
Pymatuning  Lake  and  Presque  Isle.  For  those  interested  in  the  phys- 
ical world  there  will  be  courses  in  physical  science,  physics,  and  several 
branches  of  chemistry. 
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The  SOCIAL  STUDIES  DEPARTMENT  will  include  courses 
in  government,  economics,  and  history.  Historical  trips  will  be  taken 
to  places  of  interest  in  the  development  of  the  state  and  nation.  In 
the  post  session  the  course  in  the  History  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
stressed. 

The  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  will  offer  the  required  courses 
and  also  work  in  dramatic  literature,  including  the  giving  of  several 
one-act  plays  and  at  least  one  longer  production.  A  course  will  also 
be  given  in  Radio  in  Public  Education.  This  will  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  radio  programs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
listener  and  also  from  that  of  the  producer.  Radio  programs  will  be 
arranged  and  given  in  the  same  manner  as  the  programs  that  are 
broadcast  during  the  regular  sessions. 

Choral  Speaking  3  semester  hours 

The  movement  for  the  interpretation  of  poetry  and  the  improve- 
ment of  speecli  seems  to  be  gaining  favorable  response  from  the  whole 
country.  One  of  its  special  values  is  that  it  has  enabled  teachers  to 
inspire  children  of  varying  nationalities  to  greater  efforts  towards  mas- 
tery of  the  English  language.  The  desire  to  take  part  in  group  speak- 
ing has  led  these  children  to  acquire  facility  in  English  speech  when 
ether  methods  have  failed.  Vigorous  articulation,  good  enunciation, 
I'leasant  and  flexible  vocalization  are  more  easily  practised  in  groups 
than  individually.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  equip  the  teacher 
with  the  skills  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  give  that  breadth  and 
richness  of  experience  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
personality  through  good  choral  speaking.  This  beginning  course  will 
include  work  in  mime,  tone  control,  individual  interjoretation  of  poetry, 
and  choral  speaking. 

The  PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  began  its  work  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  college  year,  1935-1936,  and  shortly  there- 
after was  placed  on  the  list  of  psychological  clinics  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  purposes  of  the  Bureau  are:  to  aid  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  service  area  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  children 
of  school  age;  to  aid  the  public  and  private  schools  which  desire  addi' 
tional  assistance  in  the  following  up  of  their  testing  program ;  to  work 
with  and  through  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  the  Director 
.-f  the  Laboratory  and  Demonstration  School  as  concerns  cases  in  the 
latter  which  are  in  need  of  diagnosis  in  the  various  areas  of  educational 
activity;  to  diagnose  and  inaugurate  remedial  measures  with  respect 
to  students   in  the  college  proper  who  are  unable  to  make   adequate 
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progress  by  way  of  scholastic  achievement  and  adjustment;  and  to 
make  available  to  selected  college  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  an 
insight  into  and  practice  with  the  various  testing  materials  and  tech- 
niques of  educational  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  Psycho-Educational  Bureau  has  two  functions — one  purely 
psychological,  and  the  other  dealing  with  achievement.  Its  activities 
include  intelligence  testing,  i.  e.,  the  determination  of  the  rate  and 
level  of  mental  development  of  school  children;  the  measurement  of 
educational  achievement  and  progress,  more  especially  as  it  concerns 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic;  the  discernment  of  special  abilities  and 
disabilities,  and  the  testing  of  sensory  functions ;  the  determination 
of  levels  of  treatment  and  management  of  speech  problems;  and  the 
counseling  of  college  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  purposes  and  functions,  the  staff  of  the 
Psycho-Educational  Bureau  offers  its  services  by  way  of  school  sur- 
veys, especially  with  respect  to  progress  in  scholastic  achievement  and 
intelligence  testing.  It  is  also  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  and  plans 
us  to  the  formation  and  personnel  of  special  classes  and  the  curriculum 
thereof. 

As  a  special  offering  for  the  summer  session  of  1940,  there  will 
be  presented  a  Practicum  in  Psychological  Clinic,  which  is  described 
elsewhere. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION.  In  the  educational  world 
jf  today,  special  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  child,  not  only  as 
a  social  being  but  as  an  individual  unto  himself.  To  this  end,  particular 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  child  as  concerns  his  growth,  devel- 
opment, and  maturation  levels ;  and  also  to  the  causes,  manifestations, 
and  management  of  his  behavior.  With  this  in  view,  there  are  being 
offered  certain  special  courses  which  should  prove  helpful  in  the  pre- 
diction, guidance,  and  control  of  the  child.  Among  these  courses  are 
Child  Psychology,  Child  Adjustment  (Mental  Hygiene),  Special  Edu- 
cation, and  Diagnostic  and   Remedial   Instruction  in  Reading. 

Child  Psychology  3  semester  hours 

This  course  purposes  to  study  the  child  as  a  behaving  and  matur- 
ing organism ;  to  acquire  information  as  to  the  origins  and  beginnings 
of  child  behavior  and  the  patterns  whereby  such  behavior  becomes 
manifest  in  the  course  of  development  and  learning;  to  gain  a  function- 
al knowledge  of  childhood  activities  which  per  se  are  both  scientifically 
interesting  and  meaningful;  to  gain  a  mastery  of  those  facts  and 
principles  which  will  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  manv  later  adult 
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problems  and  dynamisms,  a  knowledge  of  which  should  not  only  render 
the  child's  educative  process  more  significant  but  lead  to  his  greater 
happiness  and  progress  as  well;  and  to  apply  the  principles  of  learn- 
ing to  the  educative  process.  Observations  of  children  and  case  studies 
will  be  made.  Prerequisites:  General  Psychology,  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 

Child  Adjustment  (Mental  Hygiene)  3  semester  hours 

This  course  endeavors  to  study  the  positive  aspects  of  assisting 
the  child  in  his  adjustment  problems  rather  than  the  correction  of 
major  emotional  maladjustments  per  se;  to  study  the  psychological  and 
psychiatric  principles  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
modern  attitude  toward  the  normal  child  who  presents  behavior  prob- 
lems or  difficulties ;  to  indicate  the  guiding  principles  for  the  orienta- 
tion of  children  into  positive  reaction-patterns  of  mental  health  and  to 
show  how  to  modify  those  which  are  likely  to  lead  the  child  into  emo- 
tional-mental maladjustments;  to  arouse  an  appreciation  and  discern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  the  need  of  adapting  the  process 
of  education  to  the  pupil's  level  of  adjustment  and  for  giving  special 
attention  to  those  personal  patterns  of  behavior  not  directly  indicated 
by  the  regular  school  program.  Prerequisites ;  General  Psychology, 
Educational  Psychology,  Cliild  Psychology. 

Special  Education  3  semester  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  gain  a  functional  understanding 
of  the  various  types  of  psychological  and  sensory  deviates,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  as  concerns  the  genesis  of  their  adjustment  pro- 
cesses and  patterns  of  behavior,  their  treatment  and  management,  and 
the  guiding  principles  and  laws  for  their  instruction  and  rehabilitation. 
The  general  content  involves  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
treatment,  management  and  instruction  of  the  several  types  of  children 
as  concerns  special  education  and  the  review  of  case  studies  as  illustra- 
tive procedures.  Prerequisites:  General  Psychology,  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Child  Psychology. 

Practicum  in  Psychological  Clinic 

Maximum  credit :  6  semester  hours 
It  is  tlie  purpose  of  this  course  to  olfer  preparation  in  clinical 
practice  and  techniques  to  those  individuals  who  desire  the  basic  prepa- 
ration in  the  special  fields  of  testing.  In  general,  the  work  involved 
will  include  case  studies ;  giving,  scoring,  and  interpreting  mental  tests ; 
personality  inventories;  and  the  use  of  clinical  instruments.  The 
special  area  of  the  practicum  which  will  be  emphasized  during  the 
present  summer  session  will  be  Mental  Tests.     Other  suggested  areas 
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are:    personality    inventories,    aptitude   tests,    diagnostic    acliievenient 
tests,  and  vocational-interest  inventories. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  the  proper  requisites  for 
specializing  in  this  field.  Credit  is  by  consent  of  the  Director  of  the 
Clinic  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  Credit  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  one  semester  hour  for  each  45  clock  hours  spent  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  clinic.  Normally,  the  practicum  area  entitled  Mental 
Tests  carries  credit  for  three  semester  hours. 

Field  Course  in  Geography  3  semester  liours 

The  GEOGRAPHY  DEPARTMENT  believes  that  modem  geo- 
graphic education  should  be  dynamic.  For  the  past  three  years  a  special 
held  course  has  been  offered  each  summer  by  the  department,  in  order 
lv>  bring  students  into  immediate  contact  with  problems  of  geographic 
significance.  In  1937  a  2500-mile  field  trip  was  made  through  the 
New  England  states  and  south-eastern  Canada;  in  1938,  a  4500-mile 
trip  through  the  American  Southlands.  In  1939  the  geographers  jour- 
Ticyed  about  10,000  miles  through  the  West,  visiting  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Boulder  Dam,  and  travelling  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

This  summer  the  geographers  plan  to  sail  the  Spanish  Main,  go 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  cross  the  equator,  and  journey  as  far  as 
southern  Chile.  They  will  travel  by  fast  motorship,  and  Avill  mix  geo- 
graphy with  swimming,  dancing,  deck  sports  and  other  joys  of  life  at 
sea  while  they  sail  to  the  lands  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  field  course  will  leave  New  York  July  20.  Field  trips  ashore 
will  be  made  at  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Africa, 
nnd  Antofogasta.  From  Valparaiso  the  group  will  travel  to  Santiago, 
V  here  eight  days  will  be  spent  studying  the  geography  of  the  Chilean 
valleys  and  learning  the  "South  American  Way"  from  bull  fights  to 
grand  opera.  The  return  along  the  west  coast  will  offer  opportunities 
to  recheck  the  data  acquired  on  the  southward  voyage.  A  special  trip 
will  be  made  to  Havana,  where  banana  plantations  will  vie  in  interest 
with  the  palm-lined  esplanades.  The  group  will  return  to  New  York 
September  2nd. 

The  cost  of  the  trip,  which  carries  three  hours  of  college  credit, 
will  be  approximately  $425.00.  This  includes  steamship  accomoda- 
tions, meals,  hotels,  first-class  railroad  accomodations,  and  other  trans- 
portation ashore.  Since  the  size  of  the  party  is  limited,  reservations 
should  be  made  early. 

For  full  information  write  to  the  Head  of  the  Geography  Depart - 
rn«.nt.  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


"A  vast  increase  of  human  joy  can  be  brought  by  uniting  educa- 
tion and  recreation,"  says  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks.  "Human  arts  and  crafts 
and  skills  need  reviewing:  we  need  more  music,  more  good  fellowship, 
more  community  spirit,  more  value  in  our  social  life."  Students  at 
Indiana  follow  the  cue  given  in  Dr.  Jack's  statement  that  recreation 
is  education  and  apply  it  through  the  use  of  music,  literature,  out- 
door drama,  pageantry,  dance,  art,  hobbies,  nature  lore,  outings,  garden 
parties,  sports,  athletics,  and  games.  All  of  these  activities  will  be 
found  in  some  form  on  the  campus  of  Indiana  this  summer.  Each 
student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  those  activities  that  are 
of  particular  interest  to  him.  A  fleet  of  twenty  new  bicycles  is  ready 
for  excursions  to  the  school  lodge  and  other  places  of  beauty  among 
the  environs  of  Indiana.  A  Learn  to  Swim  campaign  will  be  inaug- 
urated for  those  that  cannot  swim,  and  another.  Be  a  Life  Saver,  for 
those  that  can  swim.  Eiglit  new  tennis  courts  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  summer  play.  Badminton  and  archery  will  be  aug- 
mented by  several  more  courts  and  new  archery  equipment.  For  be- 
ginners with  the  rifle,  a  Learn  to  Shoot  Club  under  expert  supervision 
will  be  another  innovation  on  the  campus  at  Indiana.  An  Outing  Club, 
out  for  a  good  time,  will  be  organized  for  all  those  that  enjoy  the  out- 
of-doors,  especially  outdoor  cooking  and  camping.  Tlie  usual  varied 
program  of  twilight  activities,  followed  by  a  real  camp-fire  song-and- 
story  fest,  will  round  out  a  recreational  program  that  will  linger  long 
in  the  happy  memories  of  those  attending  school  at  Indiana  this  sum- 
mer. Goal  Hi,  Loop  Tennis,  and  Tether  Ball  are  a  few  of  the  new 
activities  that  will  be  added  to  archery,  fly-casting,  golf,  croquet,  bowl- 
ing on  the  green,  and  badminton  for  our  twilight  activity  program. 
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SUMMER  CALENDAR  OF  RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Frida}- 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Moaday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Monday 

J^uesday 

Thursday 

Thursday  to 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
to  Saturday 
Friday 


June  19 
June  20, 
June  21. 
June   25, 

June  26, 
June  28, 
July  1, 
July  2, 
July  5, 
July  9, 
July  10, 
July  11, 
July  12, 
July    15, 

July  16, 
July  17, 
July   19, 


5:30 
6:30 
5:30 

7:00 

6:30 

8:15 

6:30 

6:30 

6:30 

7:30-10 

7:00 

6:30 

8:15 

6:30 

7:30-10 

6:00-11 


July   22,     8:16 

5:30 

12:30 


July  23, 
July   25, 


Tour  of  Indiana  and  vicinity 

Men's  Steak  Fry  (School  Lodge) 

Twilight  Activities 

Women's  Steak  Fry  (School 
Lodge  ) 

Community  Sing 

Twilight  Activities 

One-Act  Plays 

Twilight  Activities 

Twilight  Activities 

Twilight  Activities 
:30  Roller  Skating  Party 

Community  Sing 

Twilight  Activities 

Two-Act  Play — "Prince  and 
Pauper"  by   Harold  Brighouse 

Twilight  Activities 
:30  Roller  Skating  Party 
:00  President's  Reception  and  Garden 
Party 

Three- Act  Play— "What  a  Life" 
by  Clifford  Goldsmith 

All-Campus  Picnic  Supper 
(Faculty  vs.  Students—Softball) 

Senior   Reception 


June   27-29, 
July  3-6, 
July    13, 


Historical   trip   to   Gettysburg, 
Lancaster,  and  Harrisburg 

Geography  trip  to  Niagara  Falle 
and  Canada. 

Science  Trip  to  Erie  and  Py ma- 
tuning  Dam 


Daily 

Every  T.W.T. 
Every  T.T. 
Every  M.W. 


2:30-3:80  Free  Swimming 

3:30-4:80  Life  Saving 

2:00-4i:00  College  Tennis  Tournament 

2:00-4:00  Softball  League 


School  Lodge  Available  Daily  for  Picnics. 

Twilight  Activities:  Archery,  Badminton,  Croquet,   Bowling  on 
the  Green,  Fly-Casting,  Golf,  I^oop  Tennis,  and  Goal  Hi. 
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EDUCATION   AND   RECREATION    THROUGH    TRAVEL 

Educational  leaders  are  recognizing  more  and  more  tlie  value  of 
recreation  as  an  element  of  education.  Excursions  and  field  trips  are 
excellent  forms  of  recreation  and  are  very  effective  tools  of  learning. 
Recognizing  the  need  and  desire  of  teachers  to  travel  and  to  see  the 
things  about  them  within  their  own  state  and  country,  the  Teachers 
College  at  Indiana  has  made  plans  for  the  trips  listed  below.  This 
program  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Paul  H.  Boyts,  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel, who  will  be  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  summer-school 
faculty. 

The  following  week-end  trips  have  been  arranged.  All  trips  will 
be  made  in  the  college  bus  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the  individual. 

Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  and  Gettysburg.  June  27  -  29.  This 
trip  will  apjjeal  particularly  to  the  teacher  of  social  studies  but  it  will 
also  be  very  instructive  to  the  teacher  of  geography  and  literature. 
Thursday  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  traveling  to  Harrisburg,  with 
stops  in  the  Altooiia  section.  Friday  morning  there  will  be  a  trip 
through  the  State  Capital  buildings,  followed  by  a  stop  at  Lancaster, 
with  a  view  of  tiie  rich  Lancaster  valley,  a  visit  to  a  dairy  farm,  and  a 
visit  to  the  great  central  market  in  Lancaster.  Saturday  will  be  spent 
in  viewing  the  battlefield  and  other  points  of  interest  in  and  around 
Gettysburg. 

Niagara  Falls.  July  3  -  6.  This  trip  will  appeal  especially  to 
the  teacher  of  geography  but  will  also  be  instructive  to  the  teacher  of 
social  studies  or  science.  This  four-day  tour  is  designed  to  present 
the  reasons,  geographic  and  geologic,  for  Niagara  Falls  and  vicinity. 
A  day  will  be  spent  in  and  around  Niagara  Falls,  with  a  visit  to  Fort 
Niagara.  A  one-day  drive  into  the  vegetable  and  fruit  section  of 
Canada  with  a  stoj)  at  Hamilton,  as  well  as  a  visit  to  Buffalo,  will  be 
included. 

Erie,  Presque  Isle,  and  Pymatuning  Dam.  July  12-13.  This 
trip  will  appeal  especially  to  teachers  of  general  science,  nature  study, 
geography,  and  history.  The  first  day  of  this  trip  will  be  spent  at 
Pymatuning  Lake,  where  there  is  now  a  wild-life  refuge  and  where  an 
excellent  opportunity  exists  to  study  water  birds.  The  night  will  be 
spent  at  Erie,  where  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  a  lake  resort.  The  second  morning  will  be  spent  on  Presque  Isle  in 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  an  unusually  interesting  spot  for  ecological  studies 
i>f  plant  and  animal  types.  The  geographical  and  historical  features 
that  have  made  this  region  an  important  recreation  spot  will  be  pointed 
out. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  week-end  trips,  a  number  of  shorter  trips 
such  as  the  following  will  be  provided: 

Indiana.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  first  week  of  summer 
school  the  college  bus  will  be  available  to  take  groups  on  a  conducted 
tour  of  Indiana  and  vicinity.  Points  of  interest  to  summer-school 
students  will  be  visited. 

McCreary  Rubber  Company.  This  will  be  a  tour  through  a 
modern,  up-to-date  auto-tire  factory.  The  trip  will  be  conducted  as 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  field  trips  may  be  conducted  in  the 
public  schools. 

Portage  -  Altoona  Area.  This  historical  tour  will  visit  the  site 
of  the  famous  Portage  Railroad,  several  museums,  and  other  points  of 
interest.  The  trip  will  be  taken  in  the  afternoon,  ending  with  dinner 
at  one  of  the  famous  Inns  at  Ebensburg. 

McConnell's  Mills.  On  this  trip  will  be  seen  a  delightful  Rocky- 
Mountain  type  of  wooded  canyon  near  New  Castle.  There  will  be  an 
afternoon  ride,  a  hike  through  the  canyon,  and  a  grilled  steak  dinner 
at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall. 

Cherry  Run  Reservoir.  This  trip  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
biology  and  elementary  science  students.  Aquatic  plant  and  animal 
forms  occur  here  that  are  not  found  in  many  other  places  in  the  county. 

Pittsburgh.  A  visit  will  be  made  to  the  Stephen  Foster  Memor- 
ial, Carnegie  Museum,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Learning. 

The  College  Lodge.  There  will  be  frequent  hikes  for  the  eve- 
ning and  overnight  to  the  College  Lodge.  Outdoor  cooking  will  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  these  trips. 

The  above  trips  will  be  open  to  all  summer-school  students. 

LECTURES  AND  MUSICAL,  NUMBERS 

A  varied  program  of  lectures  and  musical  numbers  will  be  pre- 
sented similar  to  the  1939  summer  calendar  of  entertainments. 


EXPENSES  AND  FEES 

Contingent  Fee  for  All  Students  Enrolled.  The  contingent  fee 
for  the  regular  summer  session  is  five  dollars  per  semester  hour.  A 
minimum  contingent  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  is  charged.  Thus  a  student 
who  enrolls  for  the  usual  six  hours  of  work  will  pay: 

Contingent    fee $30.00 

Contingent  Fee  for  Special  Curricula.  In  addition  to  the  above 
fee  for  summer  school,  students  in  the  special  curricula  will  pay  addi- 
tional contingent  fees  as  follows: 

Summer  Session 

Art   $  6.00 

Business    Education 2.00 

Home    Economics 12.00 

Music  Education 1 8.00 

OTHER  FEES 

Housing  Fee 42.00 

Room  with  running  water,  extra 3.00 

Tuition,  paid  only  by  those  whose  residence 

is  outside  the  state 35.00 

Degree  Fee,  to  be  paid  only  by  those  who 

graduate  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session..  5.00 
Expenses  for  books  will  run  approximately  $10  to  $15. 

Late  Registration  Fee.     A  student  who  registers  after  the  date 

clBcially  set  for  registration  (June  17  for  the  regular  session  and  July 
29  for  the  post  session)  will  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  per  day 
until  the  student  is  in  regular  attendance,  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  Late  Resgistration  Fee  shall  not  exceed  $5.00.  Every 
late  registrant  must  pay  this  fee  unless  excused  in  advance  by  the 
President  because  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause. 

Additional  Special  Fees  for  Private  Instruction  in  Music.     In 

addition  to  the  fees  mentioned  above,  a  charge  of  $8.00  for  the  regular 
session  is  made  for  one  lesson  per  week  in  voice,  piano,  band  or  orches- 
tral instruments.  This  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  students  who  wish  private 
instruction  other  than  that  assigned  by  the  Director,  and  also  by  per- 
sons not  registered  in  the  Music  Department  who  wish  music  instruc- 
tion. 

The  fee  for  rental  of  a  piano  or  orchestral  instrument,  for  prac- 
tice one  period  per  day  for  the  regular  session,  is  $2.00. 
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Activity  Fee.  The  activity  fee  for  the  regular  summer  session 
is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

POST  SESSION  OF  THREE  WEEKS 

All  fees  for  the  summer  post  session  of  three  weeks  are  one-half 
the  fees  for  the  regular  six  week's  session  except:  (1)  the  contingent 
fee  which  remains  at  $5.00  per  semester  hour,  (2)  the  degree  fee 
which  remains  at  $5.00  for  those  who  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  post 
session  and  covers  the  cost  of  a  diploma,  and  (3)  the  activity  fee. 
No  activity  fee  is  charged  for  the  post  session. 

HOW  TO   PAY  FEES 

All  fees,  except  the  degree  fee,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  last  day  of 
registration,  Monday,  June  17,  1940,  and  for  the  post  session  by  Mon- 
day, July  29,  1940. 

Checks  for  all  fees,  except  the  activity  fee,  should  he  made  pay- 
able to  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  postal  money  orders 
should  also  he  made  payable  at  the  Harrisburg  Post  Office.  Checks 
for  the  activity  fee  should  be  made  payable  to  Paul  J.  Woodring, 
Treasurer,  and  money  orders  for  this  fee  should  be  made  payable  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

>  RESERVATIONS 

Reservations  for  a  room  can  be  made  by  writing  to  the  Registrar 
and  sending  a  deposit  of  $10.00.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dormitories  will  not  be  open  for  students  until  registration  day, 
June  17,  1940. 

BANKING  CONVENIENCE 

The  student  Co-operative  Association  has  added  to  its  services 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  student  spending  fund  bank.  This  is  a 
form  of  convenience  to  students  in  that  they  may  deposit  their  money 
in  this  fund  and  draw  on  it  throughout  the  summer  session  as  needed. 
Due  to  the  expense  involved  for  insurance  of  the  funds,  a  nominal 
charge  of  ten  cents  per  term  is  made  to  those  using  this  service. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  location  and  climate  of  Indiana  make  it  a  very  suitable  place 
to  attend  summer  school.  Situated  on  a  plateau  at  an  altitude  of 
1300  feet,  the  campus  receives  cooling  breezes  from  the  prevailing 
westerlies  and  southwesterlies  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
average  summer  temperature  of  approximately  70  degrees  F.  is  con- 
ducive to  study  and  activity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  a  span 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  average  maximum  summer  temperature  has 
never  exceeded  85  degrees  F.,  and  the  average  minimum  summer  tem- 
perature is  usually  about  54  degrees  F.  Each  of  the  three  summer 
months  average  at  least  twenty  days  with  less  than  1-100  of  an  inch 
precipitation.  This  is  an  almost  ideal  climate  for  study  and  recreation 
--few  sultry,  torrid  days,  no  stuffy  sleepless  nights. 

REGISTRATION 

All  students  are  expected  to  present  themselves  on  Monday,  June 
17.  The  entire  day  will  be  given  to  programming  students,  assigning 
rooms,  etc.,  so  that  classes  may  begin  promptly  at  the  first  scheduled 
hour  on  June  18. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  A  student  who  registers  after  the  date 
officially  set  for  registration  (June  17  for  the  regular  session  and  July 
29  for  the  post  session)  will  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  per  day 
until  the  student  is  in  regular  attendance,  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  Late  Registration  Fee  shall  not  exceed  $5.00.  Every 
late  registrant  must  pay  this  fee  unless  excused  in  advance  by  the 
President  because  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause. 

The  following  suggestions  will  prove  helpful: 

1.  All  baggage  and  trunks  are  delivered  in  the  basement  of  John 
Sutton  Hall  and  porters  deliver  the  baggage  directly  to  the  students* 
rooms.  Baggage  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  student's  name 
and  room  number  if  the  assignment  has  been  made.  Students  living 
m  school  cottages  should  mark  their  baggage  with  the  street  address, 
and  the  college  dray  will  deliver  it  to  the  rooming  place. 

2.  See  the  Registrar  in  the  library  and  pay  your  fees. 

3.  See  the  Dean  of  Women  or  Men  and  get  your  room. 

4.  Get  your  program  made  out  in  Leonard  Hall  or  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  director  of  your  special  department. 
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5.  Books  are  secured  at  the  bookroom.  Please  do  not  endeavor 
to  obtain  books  until  you  know  what  ones  are  to  be  used  in  each  course. 

6.  Credits  are  evaluated  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

7.  The  President's  office  is  always  at  your  service. 

STUDENT   LIVING   CONDITIONS 

Indiana  is  characteristically  a  boarding  school  in  the  sense  that  it 
provides  living  accommodations  for  its  students.  Those  who  live  in 
Indiana  and  vicinity  are  enrolled  as  day  students.  The  excellent  roads 
leading  to  Indiana  enable  far  more  students  to  live  at  home  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  All  students  who  are  not  living  at  home  are  re- 
quired to  live  at  school.  Students  whose  hoihes  are  not  in  Indiana  and 
who  desire  to  live  with  relatives  in  Indiana  as  day  students  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  President  in  advance  of  registration.  Under  no 
circumstances  are  students  permitted  to  room  or  board  with  private 
families,  not  relatives. 

Slight  illnesses  are  cared  for  in  the  school's  infirmary  without 
charge  for  a  period  of  three  days.  After  three  days,  a  charge  of  one 
dollar  per  day  is  made.  This  charge  includes  the  regular  nurse  and 
regular  medical  services,  but  does  not  include  special  nurse  or  special 
medical  service. 

In  case  of  contagious  disease,  the  student  is  removed  to  the  school's 
isolation  hospital,  a  residence  set  aside  for  this  purpose  only.  A 
practical  nurse  is  in  charge  and  students  pay  ten  dollars  per  week  for 
the  additional  care  and  service. 

Students  and  teachers  are  responsible  for  meals  of  their  guests  at 
current  transient  rates.  All  visitors  staying  in  the  school's  buildings 
overnight  must  be  registered  with  the  Dean  of  Women  by  the  person 
or  persons  entertaining  them.  This  privilege  applies  only  to  young 
women  of  school  age. 

All  students  who  live  in  the  college  must  provide  themselves  with 
blankets,  as  the  school  furnishes  only  the  linen  and  counterpanes. 
Each  student  must  also  provide  window  curtains,  table  napkins,  soap, 
towels,  and  needful  toilet  articles. 

The  dormitories  wUl  not  be  open  for  students  until  Registration' 
day,  June  17,  lOJ^O. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  ROOM 

Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  must  be  paid  in  advance  in  order  to  have  a 
room  reserved  for  the  summer  school.  This  is  for  the  reservation  of 
a  room  for  one  student  for  the  summer  school  of  1910.  This  advance 
deposit  is  credited  to  the  contingent  fee.  Students  who  desire  to  attend 
Indiana  in  the  summer  of  1940  should  send  the  reservation  deposit  as 
early  as  possible.  Your  check,  draft  or  money  order  should  be  made 
payable  to  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  not  send  money 
in  a  letter. 

Students  are  not  expected  to  room  alone.  Therefore,  prospective 
students  are  urged  to  apply  in  pairs.  In  this  way,  each  student  is 
assured  of  a  congenial  roommate.  Single  applications  are  handled  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  but  the  school  prefers  that  students  choose 
their  own  roommate  whenever  possible.  The  school  does  not  guar- 
antee a  suitable  room  except  in  cases  where  the  room  reservation 
deposit  has  been  paid  in  advance  and  accepted.  Applications  for 
rooms  are  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

An  excellent  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  students  in  the  summer 
school  to  observe  and  participate  in  modern  educational  procedures 
through  the  work  presented  in  the  laboratory  school.  The  six  elemen- 
tary grades  and  the  junior  high  school  will  be  in  operation  every  fore- 
noon except  Saturday.  The  newer  philosophies  of  education  and  the 
most  approved  modern  techniques  in  instruction  will  be  demonstrated. 

A  progressive  activity  program  will  be  carried  out  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  and  plenty  of  opportunities  to  observe  this 
work  will  be  available  to  experienced  teachers.  Student  teaching  will 
be  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  candidates  who  meet  the  require- 
ments that  have  been  in  force  for  several  years.  No  student  is  granted 
student  teaching  at  Indiana  until  he  has  had  at  least  one  semester  of 
resident  work  during  which  he  has  passed  sixteen  or  more  semester 
hours  with  at  least  a  C  average  and  no  failures.  To  do  student  teach- 
ing in  summer  school  the  student  must  meet  the  above  requirement,  be 
a  candidate  for  a  degree,  and  have  had  at  least  eight  years'  teaching 
experience.  The  only  exception  to  this  experience  requirement  is  in 
the  case  of  a  student  who  has  previously  done  a  full  semester  of  student 
teaching  on  the  campus  and  who  wishes  to  secure  the  additional  teach- 
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ing  credit  for  his  degree  or  for  certification  in  another  field.  Because 
of  these  high  requirements  much  more  opportunity  is  available  for  ob- 
servation and  for  participation  in  discussions  on  the  principles  under- 
lying certain  types  of  teaching. 

Student  teachers  will  find  opportunity  to  work  out  assembly  and 
club  programs,  to  organize  student  councils,  to  supervise  outdoor 
games  and  sports,  and  help  carry  through  various  types  of  projects; 
they  will  also  experience  the  inspiration  of  seeing  happy  groups  of 
children  planning  with  purpose  and  working  with  energy  and  freedom 
and  with  that  fine  spirit  of  courtesy  and  co-operation  which  makes 
for  splendid  citizenship  at  any  age  or  development  level. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  services  of  the  Placement  Bureau  are  available  to  all  students 
of  the  college  who  receive  certification.  The  directors  of  the  various 
departments  take  an  active  interest  in  the  placement  of  their  graduates. 
Co-ordination  of  effort  is  secured  through  a  central  committee.  The 
Bureau  supplies  credentials  to  employers  who  are  seeking  applicants 
for  positions  and  serves  as  a  center  where  graduates  may  keep  their 
records  up-to-date.  Alumni  are  using  the  Bureau  increasingly.  Teach- 
ing positions  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  college,  but  Indiana's  record 
of  placement  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  Pennsylvania. 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  TRANSFER  OF 
CREDITS  AND  RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  on  May  18,  1939,  the  following  regulations  were  approved: 

1.  Transfers  from  other  institutions  will  not  be  accepted  without 
certificates  of  honorable  dismissal. 

2.  Credit  will  be  given  for  acceptable  courses  pursued  in  accred- 
ited collegiate  institutions  in  which  the  student  has  made  a  grade  above 
the  lowest  passing  grade  in  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done. 
(This  means  that  D  grades  or  the  equivalent  cannot  be  accepted  by 
transfer.) 

3.  All  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  shall  be  required 
to  arrange  a  program  of  studies  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 
Any  student  desiring  to  pursue  any  part  of  this  program  at  a  different 
institution  will  be  required  to  secure,  in  advance,  the  approval  of  such 
courses  from  the  Dean  of  Instruction.  (See  "2"  and  note  below.) 

RENEWAL  OF   STATE   STANDARD   LIMITED   CERTIFICATE 

(From  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Bulletin,  Sept.  1,  1938) 

1.  The  twelve  semester  hours  required  for  the  renewal  of  the 
state  standard  limited  certificate  are  to  be  earned  during  each  renewal 
period  of  three  years,  whether  the  certificate  has  been  used  for  teach- 
ing purposes  or  not.  This  is  the  minimum  rate  by  which  the  holder 
of  a  state  standard  limited  certificate  may  move  toward  the  completion 
of  an  elementary  degree  curriculum. 

2.  The  responsible  official  of  the  college,  from  which  the  holder 
'.i  the  certificate  expects  to  secure  a  degree,  should  certify  on  the 
transcript — or  otherwise — that  the  twelve  semester  hours  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  accepted  by  the  institu- 
tion as  additional  work  toward  the  completion  of  the  elementary  degree 
curriculum. 

Note  particularly  that  work  for  the  renewal  of  the  certificate  must 
be  approved  toward  a  degree  in  the  elementary  field.  This  renewal 
work  should  be  taken  in  the  school  from  which  the  student  expects  to 
secure  his  degree.  If  taken  at  another  college,  approval  of  the  courses 
must  first  be  secured  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  Instruction  of  the 
college  from  which  the  student  expects  to  secure  his  degree.  This 
permission  will  not  be  granted  for  courses  toward  the  first  and  second 
renewals  except  for  very  important  reasons. 
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Key  to  Buildings 


1.  Laboratory  and  Demonstra- 
tion School 

2.  Wilson  Hall — The  College 
Library 
Leonard  Hall 
Arts  Building 
John  Sutton  Hall 
Clark  Hall 
Auditorium 
Gymnasium 
Phi  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity 
Power  House 
Shop  Building 
Greenhouse 
Psychological  Clinic 
Cottage  A 
Cottage  B 
Cottage  C 


3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17.  Cottage  D 

18.  Cottage  E 

19.  Garages 

20.  Team  House  Cottage 

21.  Hood  Cottage 

22.  Jamison  Cottage 

23.  Activities  Cottage 

24.  Vinton  Cottage 

25.  Kunkle  Cottage 

26.  Brant  Cottage 

27.  Whitmyre  Cottage 

28.  Learn  Cottage 

29.  Home  Management  House 

30.  Hosac  Cottage 

31.  Lewis  Cottage 

32.  Phi  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity 

33.  Sigma  Tau  Gamma  Frater- 
nity 


